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tions of their poets and artists into characters as re- 
pulsive to the thoughtful Greeks of the fifth century 
before Christ as they are to us. Such gods as these are 
gods created by man in his own image and by him 
exalted until they enchain and torture the intelligence 
by which they were created, terrorize and disgust their 
creators. The intelligence by which they were created 
will survive them. But man alone can liberate the 
intelligence by which they may be reconstructed in 
accordance with man's own intellectual and spiritual 
development. For such gods have no objective 
reality; they exist only in men's minds. 

This play of Aeschylus is complete in itself. It 
matters little whether or not it was one of a trilogy 
treating a single subject, like the several chapters of a 
book. We know little, practically nothing, of the 
other plays which are commonly grouped with this. 
We do not know with certainty that they were grouped 
together by their author. It is not necessary that we 
should. The problem with which Aeschylus was 
dealing in this extant play is definitely presented to us. 

The same problem arises for every set of men who, 
having advanced beyond a more primitive stage of 
their development, seek to hold fast religious con- 
ceptions inherited from an earlier period, because 
these are incorporated in a literature which they con- 
sider sacred, and because all are reluctant to abandon 
or reconstruct their religious beliefs. The same 
problem faces the world to-day, and for the same 
reasons. We should not wonder, then, that Aeschylus 
in his time dealt with this problem in veiled language, 
and so cautiously that many in all these intervening 
centuries have failed to recognize, or at least to agree 
upon, his deeper meaning. 

Those who speak out plainly on such subjects are 
often held in great dishonor, and are thought by many 
to be doing incalculable harm. Such protestants 
have arisen in all ages; there are many of them now. 
But little good will come of all their argument until the 
time is ripe. Till then the wisest speak with caution, 
and try not to defeat their purpose by extreme state- 
ments which might destroy beliefs which many hold 
most dear, and which many would be unable to recon- 
struct or to replace. 
Princeton University William K. Prentice 
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The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century Before Christ 

(University of California Publications in Classical 

Philology: Volume 7). By James Turney Allen. 

Berkeley (1920). Pp.119. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Many books and articles have been appearing on the 

Greek theater and drama in the last few years, the 

most important being R. C. Flickinger, The Greek 

Theater and its Drama (compare my review in The 

Classical Weekly 12.69-71); J. Geffcken, Die 

Griechische Tragodie (Teubner, 191 8: reviewed by 

Professor Edward Fitch, in The Classical Wbekly 



14. 100-101); Romagnoli, II Teatro Greco (Milan, 
1918); and a book entitled Das Theaterwesen im 
Altertum, which has recently been published in 
Germany by Miss Margarete Bieber, giving in 109 
views and descriptions of most of the theaters 
that have been preserved, and of costumes, masks, 
etc. — a very thorough corpus of the Greek and Roman 
theater. Professor Allen has been interested in the 
Greek drama for many years and has already published 
several articles and reviews on literary and archaeolog- 
ical problems connected with the Greek drama (e. g. 
Greek Acting in the Fifth Century, University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology 2. 
279-289). But the problem of the reconstruction of 
the fifth century theater at Athens has had for him a 
strange fascination, and he has devoted many hours to 
it, and finally got a clue to its solution in the spring of 
191 8, whose nature he indicated in his short article, 
The Key to the Reconstruction of the Fifth Century 
Theater at Athens (University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Philology 5. 55-58). The nature of 
this clue is set forth in Chapter III of the present book 
(20-42), The Theater of the Fifth Century, and is 
illustrated by Fig. 20 on page 30. Here the inner 
corners of the paraskenia of the Lycurgean scene- 
building, nearest the orchestra, coincide exactly with the 
inner edge of the retaining wall of the old orchestra- 
terrace; and it is shown that the inner sides of the 
paraskenia and the wall connecting them at the rear 
exactly fit the circle of the old terrace (for the early 
fifth-century theater see Professor Allen's own interest- 
ing model, reproduced on page 23, Fig. 16). The 
north-south diameter of the remaining portion of this 
terrace is the same as that of the fourth-century 
orchestra; for, if a line be drawn between the para- 
skenia and at the same distance back from their front 
line as . the Hellenistic proskenion stood back of the 
Hellenistic paraskenia (about four feet), this line is an 
exact chord of the outer circle of the old terrace-wall. 
These certainly are striking coincidences and, in view 
of the Greek love of geometry and symmetry — 
dynamic, static, or otherwise — , they are hardly ac- 
cidental, so that it would seem that Professor Allen 
has really made an important discovery. He draws 
the conclusion that, before the theater was moved, 
the scene-building had been erected both on and 
about the orchestra- terrace. In other words, the 
Lycurgean orchestra was merely a counterpart of the 
Sophoclean and Euripidean orchestra, which was 
probably used also for the last plays of Aeschylus. 
Professor Flickinger says that the fifth- century 
theater had neither paraskenia nor a columned 
proscenium; but Professor Allen shows the great 
probability of paraskenia. In view of the variety of 
scenes required by the Greek plays it is unlikely that 
there was such a proscenium as Professor Allen recon- 
structs. Professor Allen further thinks (see especially 
Chapter VIII, The Origin of the Proskenion, 107-1 16), 
that the fifth-century scene-building served as a 
model for the building which replaced it later. He 
thinks (Chapter IV, The Evidence of the Dramas, 
43-68)thatthe Skene (='huf or 'booth'), which was at 
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first a flimsy structure, came in the fifth century to be a 
substantial building, two stories high. He also 
points out that, when the scene-building represented a 
house or a temple, no steps were placed before the door. 
I should go further and say that this was always true, 
and that Fiechter's plan (Fig. 12) ol the fourth-century 
theater with steps, which seems to have influenced the 
new so-called Greek theater being built at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia (not an accurate representation of a 
Greek or a Roman theater any more than are the 
seven or so others in the United States, including that 
at Professor Allen's own University) is also wrong. 
I know of no evidence for such steps, which are also 
frequent in such English adaptations of Greek theaters 
as that at Bradfield College (reproduced as Fig.22 
in Proiessor Knapp's paper, The Roman Theater, in 
Art and Archaeology 1.204). Some plays required a 
portico. Professor Allen thinks that this was not 
represented by painting (which I am still inclined to 
think was the method of representing the background 
in the fifth century), or by a projection into the or- 
chestra, but by being set into the building as in ordi- 
nary Greek houses. He puts forward a sixth proposal 
— very improbable — with regard to the proskenion, 
that it was in point of origin the Aeschylean skene 
itself, that the skene could not possibly have been as 
ugly as it is in the reconstructions of Fiechter, Flick- 
inger, and Dorpleld (Figs. 12, 22, 23), and that, there- 
fore, the proskenion was not added to the skene as 
a decoration screen, but was the scene-building itself. 
This rather startling thesis will probably cause much 
criticism. While scholars will probably approve the 
main discovery of Professor Allen, the conjectural 
reconstruction of the scene-building at Athens toward 
the close of the fifth century (Fig. 31) will hardly be 
accepted. In this reconstruction the first story has 
seven columns on either side of a single door; the 
intercolumniation before the door is very wide, and on 
the frieze here there are three triglyphs to one over 
each of the other intercolumniations (the wide central 
front intercolumniation of the Propylaea has only 
two). The paraskenia have six columns each, but the 
columns are much closer together. The second story 
is the worst part of the reconstruction. If Athena in 
the Ajax does not appear on the roof (which Professor 
Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama, 291, 
and others deny), she could mount the proskenion 
from the rear in some way, as could Zeus in Aeschylus's 
Psychostasia. The latter play seems to require some 
sort of a second story (before 458; not befoie 430, 
as Professor Flickinger argues), but it need have no 
such background as in Figure 31, page 112. 

In Professor Allen's reconstruction theie is a very 
awkward platform, too long, too broad, especially over 
the paraskenia, if it was not used for acting; also a 
very unsightly rear wall absolutely unadorned, except 
with pilasters at the ends, with a very broad opening 
in the middle, and with an ungainly cornice and roof 
above. This is a very unlikely restoration, for which 
we need more evidence. The Greeks would hardly 
have built, at the height of their artistic career, such 
an unsymmetrical and ugly building, even in wood. 



When the change was made to stone, the original 
portion of the proskenion would hardly continue to be a 
temporary wooden erection. This is an interesting 
architectural and archaeological problem, but we 
have no evidence concerning it in the way of architec- 
tural remains, and may never have. The dramas 
themselves help little, for, while Euripides, unlike 
Sophocles, who excludes such matters, never misses 
an opportunity to mention details of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, his descriptions are not de- 
tailed enough for us to base conclusions on them. It 
is only fair to say that Professor Allen states in his 
Preface that he himself has some misgivings about the 
reconstruction of the Sophoclean scene-building; 
but he has nevertheless illuminated the problem in 
many ways. The rest of his book, which does not 
limit itself to the fifth century, as the tille would 
indicate, is an admirable and sane discussion of the 
various recent theoiies regarding the early theater, the 
fourth and the fifth century theaters at Athens, the 
evidence of the dramas, changes of the setting and 
how they were effected, the alleged prothyron of the 
vase-paintings, and the origin of the proskenion. 
The book is written in a readable, interesting, and 
attractive style. 

There are some misprints, but very few errors. 
On page 25 the facsimile of the inscription cited has a 
three-barred sigma, but the text a four-barred sigma. 
The Corpus of Greek Inscriptions (to which one 
should refer by I.G., and not by CIA, as is done at 
page 26, note 51), gives (1.499) the four-barred sigma, 
though Koehler is cited for a three-barred sigma. In 
any case the inscription is not Attic, as Professor Allen 
says, for it has the Ionic lambda and the Ionic eta, 
with which the form of sigma should be four-barred, 
the form used after 446 B.C. The other inscription 
cited on page 26 is Attic, but Professor Allen gives the 
wrong form of epsilon and omits a kappa after the 
upsilon. 
The Johns Hopkins University David M. Robinson 



SOME NEW VOLUMES IN THE OXFORD 
JUNIOR LATIN SERIES 

In The Classical Weekly 12. 118-119 I noticed 
briefly some volumes of a new series of annotated 
editions of the Latin Classics, called the Oxford Junior 
Latin Series, under the general editorship of Mr. C. E. 
Freeman, Sometime Assistant Master at Westmin- 
ster. The books noticed then included editions, by 
Mr. Freeman, of Livy, Book I, of Ovid, Selections, of 
Aeneid, Book 4, and of Aeneid, Book 6. In The 
Classical Weekly 14. 23 Professor John R. Craw- 
ford reviewed another booklet of the series — an edition 
of Livy, Book 22, by John Pyper. 

Mr. Freeman has now edited Aeneid, Book 10. 
In the Introduction, pages 5-1 1, he repeats the ac- 
count of Vergil and the analysis of Books 1-5 given by 
him in the Introduction to his edition of Aeneid 6. 
On pages 12-16 he continues the analysis through 
Book 10. On pages 16-26 there is a very interesting 



